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to  the  readers 


Did  you  know  that  the  Department  of  Defense  established  the 
High  School  News  Service  (HSNS)  in  1957?  Back  then,  there  was 
no  magazine,  just  a newsletter  called,  “REPORT,”  PROFILE 
evolved  from  this  newsletter  in  1976  to  meet  the  changing  needs 
of  our  readers.  The  April  1983  issue  is  the  prototype  of  our  new 
format.  The  HSNS  staff  realizes  that  the  information  needs  of 
today’s  men  and  women  about  military  careers  has  again  changed 
and  PROFILE  will  change  to  meet  the  need. 

Inside  you’ll  find  shorter  stories,  but  more  of  them.  We’ve 
added  more  photographs  and  a special  travel  section  showing  you 
where  today’s  service  people  live  and  work.  There’s  a Newsbriefs 
page  concerning  benefits,  education  and  other  military  items  of 
interest,  plus  an  update  section  to  follow  these  items  as  they 
become  part  of  the  military  life.  Also,  we’ll  initiate  a Counselor’s 
Corner  this  faU  with  special  items  designed  to  help  the  career 
counselor  assist  students  who  are  interested  in  a military  career  or 
academy. 

PROFILE  wiU  get  a new  facelift  this  summer.  We’ll  try  to 
include  more  career  fields  and  tell  you  which  ones  are  the  most  in 
demand.  We  will  also  update  the  current,  patchwork  1957 
PROFILE  distribution  list  reaching  50  percent  more  high  schools 
and  colleges.  Unfortunately,  this  will  reduce  the  number  of  copies 
each  school  will  receive. 

Our  present  plans  include  a possible  move  of  the  Basic  Facts 
issue  to  a January  publication  date,  allowing  us  to  add  more  up- 
to-date  information. 

Many  thanks  to  our  readers  who  supplied  much  of  the  in- 
formation and  comments  to  foster  these  much  needed  changes. 

We  ask  you  to  read  this  and  the  future  issues  carefully.  Tell  us 
those  things  you  like  and  where  we  can  serve  you  better.  Write  us 
about  that  special  career  field  and  we’ll  try  to  get  the  story. 

People  Count  at  HSNS.  We’ll  try  to  give  you  what  you  need  to 
help  make  those  important  career  decisions.  Congratulations  to 
the  graduating  Seniors!  See  you  in  the  fall. 
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About  the  covers 

Robin  Craven,  a Navy  Seabee  steelworker,  welds  a beam  as 
part  of  a construction  project.  Craven  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  has 
been  in  the  Navy  for  the  past  year.  (Photo  by  Tibor  ZoUer) 

A pararescueman  descends  from  an  HH-53  Super  Jolly  Green 
Giant  helicopter  as  part  of  his  year  long  training  to  join  the 
elite  Air  Force  career  field.  (Air  Force  photo) 
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Construimus  Batuimus 


BUILD  - 


WE 


FIGHr^ 


story  by 
Dave  Marriott 

photos  by 
Carolyn  Harris 
and 

Tibor  Zoller 

“Everyone  with  one  of  his  hands 
wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the 
other  hand  held  a weapon.  For  the 
builders,  everyone  had  his  sword 
girded  by  his  side,  and  so  builded.” 
An  exert  from  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  describing  the  soldiers 
during  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem 
in  445  B.C.  This  passage  also 
describes  a branch  of  the  United 


States  Navy — the  Seabees. 

The  Seabees,  a nickname  derived 
from  Construction  Battalions  or 
more  accurately  its  abbreviation 
CBs,  were  officially  established 
Dec.  28,  1941  and  earned  an 
outstanding  reputation  during 
World  War  11. 

A reputation  gained  for  the 
remarkable  jobs  they  performed 
building  and  defending  advanced 
military  bases  and  other  in- 
stallations under  hazardous  combat 
conditions,  in  rigorous  climates 
with  severe  supply  shortages.  That 
original  Seabee  spirit  is  still  alive  in 
today’s  Navy. 

“We  are  a unique  branch  of  the 


Navy,”  said  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  Kenneth  L.  Griffor,  senior 
enlisted  man  of  Amphibious 
Construction  Battalion  Two.  “The 
Seabee  force  is  approximately 
10,000  strong,  about  two  percent 
of  the  entire  Navy.  Due  to  the 
nature  of  our  mission,  we  spend 
very  little  time  aboard  ships  at  sea. 
We  are  builders,  most  of  our  time 
is  spent  on  land  constructing 
facilities  in  foreign  countries.” 

In  addition  to  their  deployment 
sites  overseas,  Seabees  can  be  found 
at  virtually  all  U.S.  Naval  Facilities 
constructing,  supervising  and 
repairing  in  Public  Works 
Departments,  Naval  Construction 
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Seabees 


Training  Facilities,  underwater 
construction  and  explosive  ord- 
nance demolition  sites. 

Seabees  deploy  overseas  for  eight 
months  each  year,  building 
facilities  in  support  of  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  forces,  then  return 
home  for  six  months  before 
deploying  again.  Unlike  their 
World  War  II  and  Vietnam  War 
predecessors,  today’s  Seabees  are 
building  permanent  structures, 
from  deep  water  piers  to  concrete 
runways  with  all  the  necessary 
supporting  facilities.  The  largest 
Seabee  construction  site  since  the 
last  war  is  on  Diego  Garcia,  an 
island  about  1,000  miles  south  of 
India  in  Chagos  Archipelago, 
where  an  entire  naval  complex  is 
nearing  completion. 

The  Naval  Construction  Force  is 
not  only  occupied  with  building 
permanent  construction  facilities 
for  the  American  armed  forces, 
they  also  support  America’s  allies. 

A completely  mobile  organization, 
capable  of  deploying  on  a 
moment’s  notice  whenever  and 
wherever  needed,  the  Seabees  have 
many  times  come  to  the  aide  of 
islands  like  Jamaica  and  Dominica 
when  tropical  storms  and 
hurricanes  have  completely 
devastated  the  infrastructure  of  the 
island.  They  also  teach  construction 
skills  to  the  underprivileged  in 
emerging  Third  World  nations. 

The  Seabees  perform  all  phases 
of  construction,  from  surveying  and 
clearing  the  land  to  digging 
foundations,  erecting  walls  and 
installing  electrical  systems. 
Accomplishing  these  tasks  takes  the 
entire  Seabee  team,  a team  con- 
sisting of  experienced  professionals 
with  a “Can  Do”  attitude. 

A construction  battalion  has  21 
officers  and  700  enlisted  men  and 
women.  It  contains  a mixture  of 
builders,  electricians,  engineering 
aides,  equipment  operators, 
steelworkers,  utilitiesmen  and 
construction  mechanics. 

All  Seabees  attend  a formal 
technical  school  before  being 
assigned  to  a construction  bat- 
talion. The  schools  are  spread 
across  the  continental  United  States 


Navy  Engineering  Aides  duties  include  conducting  surveys  for  roads, 
airfields  and  buildings.  They  also  prepare  mechanical  drawings. 


and  vary  in  length  from  four  to  14 
weeks. 

Builders  are  the  carpenters.  They 
build  and  repair  wood,  masonry 
and  concrete  structures. 

The  electricians  install,  maintain 
and  repair  power  lines,  un- 
derground and  underwater  elec- 
trical systems,  splice  and  lay  cables, 
erect  electrical  poles,  string  wires 
and  install  transformers  and 
distribution  panels.  In  short,  they 
install  any  type  of  electrical  system 
needed. 


The  engineering  aides  are  the 
battalion’s  draftsmen.  They  con- 
duct surveys  for  roads,  airfields, 
pipelines  and  buildings.  It  is  their 
responsibility  to  prepare 
topographic  and  triangulation 
maps,  conduct  concrete,  soil  and 
asphalt  tests  and  prepare  ar- 
chitectural, mechanical  and 
electrical  drawings. 

The  construction  battalion’s 
steelworkers  rig  and  operate  special 
equipment  used  to  construct  or 
demolish  steel  structures.  They  lay 


A Navy  steelworker  welds  steel  supports  for  a pontoon  bridge. 
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out  and  fabricate  steel  and  sheet 
metal.  Steelworkers  are  the  welders 
of  the  battalion,  they  perform  oxy- 
gas  welding  and  cutting,  shielded 
arc  welding  and  hard  facing  of 
heavy  equipment. 

Equipment  operators  operate  a 
wide  variety  of  heavy  duty,  self- 
propelled  equipment  for  such 
projects  as  structure  erection, 
repair,  salvage,  grading  and  ex- 
cavation. Construction  mechanics 
work  hand-in-hand  with  the 
operators  keeping  their  heavy 
equipment  mechanically  sound. 
They  repair  and  maintain  diesel 
and  gasoline  powered  vehicles. 

Systems  requiring  plumbing  and 
pipefitting  are  maintained  by 
utihtiesmen.  They  install,  operate 
and  repair  heating,  steam  piping, 
ventilation  and  air  conditioning 
systems.  In  addition,  they  identify 
and  carry  out  procedures  to  limit 
or  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
environmental  pollution. 


The  Seabees  are  an  integral  part 
of  any  amphibious  landing  during 
war  and  peacetime.  After  Marine 
forces  have  landed  and  secured  the 
beach,  Seabees  build  metal 
causeways  (pontoon  bridges)  from 
ship  to  shore. 

Once  the  causeways  are  com- 
pleted and  in  place,  the  naval 
construction  units  drive  their 
equipment  and  supplies  to  shore 
and  construct  advance  bases, 
airfields  and  any  needed  buildings 
or  facilities. 

Because  the  Seabee  mission 
places  them  on  shore,  many  times 
in  a hostile  environment,  they  train 
in  marksmanship  and  infantry 
tactics. 

“We  are  not  an  offensive  combat 
unit,”  stated  Griffor.  “We  are 
trained  in  defensive  infantry  tactics 
so  that  we  can  protect  ourselves 
and  the  structure  we  build.” 

The  Seabees — a mobile 
organization  ready  to  deploy 


whenever  and  wherever  needed,  be 
it  war  or  peacetime.  A force  of 
professional  Navy  construction 
workers,  capable  of  fighting  as  well 
as  building,  that  when  called  upon 
never  ask  why,  or  where,  but 
simply  answer  “Can  Do.” 


Seabees,  the  Navy’s  construction 
force,  perform  all  aspects  of 
construction.  (Left)  A utilitiesman 
(plumber)  repairs  pipes  while 
deployed  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Base, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  (Center 
and  right)  Builders  are  the  Seabee’s 
carpenters.  They  build  and  repair 
wood,  masonry  and  concrete 
structures. 
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PARARESCUE 


by  Tech.  Sgt.  Bob  Miskowicz 


“Gallant  is  a precious  word;  they  deserve  it.” 

When  newsman  Eric  Severeid  wrote  these 
words  he  was  referring  to  the  Air  Force’s  first 
pararescuemen. 

Mr.  Severeid  was  among  21  people  who 
bailed  out  of  a C-46  aircraft  over  uncharted 
jungle  near  the  China-Burma  border  in  1943. 
The  erash  site  was  so  remote,  the  only  way  in 
for  a rescue  party  was  by  airdrop. 

An  officer  and  two  enlisted  medical  corpsmen 
parachuted  to  the  victims  and  cared  for  them 
for  a month  while  transporting  them  to  safety. 
From  these  three  men,  the  pararescueman  was 
born. 

Since  then,  the  pararescuemen  of  the  Military 
Airlift  Command’s  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service  (ARRS)  have  rescued  airmen, 
soldiers,  sailors.  Marines  and  civilians  in  vir- 
tually every  corner  of  the  world. 

According  to  Chief  Master  Sgt.  Robert  G. 
Wheeler,  chief  of  Air  Force  pararescue,  “Our 
primary  mission  is  combat  rescue  recovery.  It’s 
demanding.  Our  responsibilities  are  tremendous, 
and  we  need  people  who  can  accept  that  kind  of 
challenge.” 

Wheeler  is  the  highest  ranking  man  in 
pararescue.  The  career  field  has  no  officers  and 
since  it’s  combat  related,  publie  law  prohibits 
the  recruitment  of  women. 

There’s  no  doubt  the  mission  is  dangerous  and 
ARRS  officials  said  they  do  everything  possible 
to  make  sure  the  pararescuemen  are  well  trained 
for  their  task.  All  pararescuemen  become 
precision  parachutists,  scuba  divers,  experts  in 
survival,  skilled  medical  technicians  and 
mountain  climbers. 

Parareseue  training  begins  at  Lackland  Air 

Staff  Sgt.  Toney  Carlo,  a pararescueman  with 
Detachment  18,  40th  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Squadron,  Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base, 
N.Y.  lifts  a person  from  the  Saranac  River  at 
Plattsburgh.  Pararescuemen  are  used  extensively 
throughout  the  world  to  rescue  civilian  and 
military  persons  in  distress.  (Photo  by  Bruce 
Roland,  Plattsburgh  Press- Republican) 
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gallant  men  to  the  rescue 


Force  Base,  Texas,  with  eight  grueling  weeks  of 
physical  conditioning  and  discipline.  The 
physical  conditioning  mainly  consists  of  upper 
body  strength  exercises  like  push-ups,  sit-ups  and 
leg  lifts.  There  is  also  running  and  swimming. 

To  be  even  considered  for  the  Lackland  course, 
volunteers  must  be  able  to  accomplish  8 two- 
count  chin-ups,  20  two-count  sit-ups,  22  two- 
count  push-ups,  35  four-count  flutter  kicks  and  a 
mile-and-a-half  run.  All  five  must  be  completed 
in  11  minutes  and  15  seconds.  Each  exercise  is 
done  wearing  combat  boots. 

In  addition — without  wearing  boots — ap- 
plicants must  swim  underwater  for  25  meters 
without  coming  up  for  air,  and  swim  con- 
tinuously for  1,500  meters  in  fewer  than  50 
minutes  using  three  different  strokes. 

It’s  tough. 

Yet,  when  you  are  in  the  lifesaving  business, 
“Good  enough,”  just  won’t  make  it. 

Air  Force  pararescuemen  are  one  of  the  most 
elite  career  specialities  in  today’s  armed  forces. 
Their  maroon  berets  indicate  pride  earned 
through  10  months  of  toil  at  five  training  schools 
throughout  the  eountry. 

“The  washout  rate  here  is  about  85  percent,” 
said  Staff  Sgt.  Ray  Cooper,  Lackland  pararescue 
instructor.  “Of  those  who  leave,  90  percent  do 
so  voluntarily.  The  other  10  percent  leave  the 
program  because  of  psychological  problems, 
injuries  or  academic  failures.” 

What  does  the  course  with  the  highest 
washout  rate  in  the  Air  Force  include? 

Training  six  days  a week.  Reveille  at  4:30 
a.m.  Push-ups.  Eight  to  10  miles  of  running 
each  day.  Push-ups.  One-and-a-half-hours  of 
non-stop  calisthenics,  including,  of  course  push- 
ups. 

“One  instructor  proudly  informed  me  one  day 
that  his  students  did  800  push-ups  before  break- 
fast,” said  Master  Sgt.  Leif  Arvidson,  training 
commandant  at  Lackland. 


Push-ups  in  fact,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  all- 
purpose activities  in  and  around  the  pararescue 
dorm.  Students  do  them  for  exercise,  between 
exercise,  after  returning  from  meals  and  as 
discipline. 

As  their  bodies  work  overtime,  the  students’ 
minds  are  also  hard  pressed.  They  receive 
academic  instruction  for  two  hours  each  day  and 
are  required  to  have  a thorough  understanding 
of  medical  terminology,  anatomy,  physiology, 
dive  physics  and  metrics. 

“We  push  the  students  mentally,  academically 
and  physically,”  said  Arvidson.  “Training 
sometimes  lasts  19  hours  a day  without  any  free 
time. 

“In  a combat  situation  where  they’re  hacking 
through  the  brush  to  get  to  a downed  helicopter, 
they’ll  have  no  choice  but  to  continue  working.” 

After  Lackland,  the  pararescuemen  attend  the 
Army’s  Airborne  School,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

After  three  weeks  of  jump  school,  the  class 
travels  to  the  Army’s  Special  Forces  Scuba 
School,  Key  West,  Fla. 

From  there  it’s  on  to  Fairchild  AFB,  Wash., 
for  Basic  Survival  School  and  finally  Kirtland 
AFB,  N.M.,  to  put  it  all  together  in  the 
Pararescue  Recovery  Specialist  Gourse. 

Only  after  completing  all  the  courses,  is  the 
pararescueman  awarded  his  maroon  beret  and 
badge.  “Our  berets  are  earned,  not  issued,”  said 
Cooper.  “Pararescue  is  a voluntary  career  field. 

If  the  student  really  wants  the  beret,  he  has  to 
earn  it.” 

Since  January  1947,  when  the  pararescue 
career  field  began,  the  specialists  have  helped 
ARBS  rescue  crews  save  more  than  20,000  lives 
during  peace  and  war.  They  have  also  helped 
ARBS  become  the  most  decorated  unit  in  the  Air 
Force. 

As  Mr.  Severeid  said,  gallant  is  indeed  a 
precious  word,  and  few  would  deny  it’s  the 
perfect  word  to  describe  a pararescueman. 
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18  year-old  males  must  register 


The  Selective  Service  Law  requires  that  men 
born  during  or  after  1960  register  with  the 
Selective  Service  within  30  days  of  their  18th 
birthday.  Failure  to  do  so  constitutes  a felony 
offense.  Additionally,  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  denying  certain  federal  benefits  to 
non-registrants. 

Registration  is  easy.  Within  a month  of  the 


male’s  18th  birthday,  he  simply  goes  to  the 
nearest  post  office  and  completes  a short  form, 
requiring  the  person’s  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  date  of  birth  and  social  security 
number.  A postal  official  verifies  the  information 
and  mails  the  form  to  the  Selective  Service 
office. 

It’s  quick.  It’s  easy.  And  it’s  the  law. 


Two  Air  Force  officers  selected  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America 


Two  Air  Force  Officers  are  among  the  10 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America,  an  annual 
program  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Jaycees. 

Capt.  Felix  Sanchez,  a U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  faculty  member  and  Maj.  Frank  Klotz, 
a White  House  fellow  and  deputy  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  were  honored  recently  at 
an  awards  banquet  in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sanchez  was  selected  for  his  community 


service  in  counseling  and  tutoring  junior  high 
students.  He  also  works  with  the  Air  Force 
Recruiting  office  for  recruiting  minority  students 
who  are  highly  qualified  in  engineering  areas. 

Klotz,  selected  for  his  academic  ac- 
complishments, holds  a doctorate  in  political 
science.  He  is  a distinguished  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate  and  Rhodes  scholar. 


Voice-controlled  aircraft  in 


the  not-too-distant-future 


Today’s  pilots  could  soon  be  controlling  an 
aircraft  by  simply  talking  to  it.  A voice- 
command  system  has  been  successfully  tested  by 
an  Air  Force-NASA-Navy  team  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Flight  Test  Center,  Calif. 

The  system  is  one  of  several  concepts  being 
tested  by  the  F-16  combined  test  force  under  the 
Advanced  Fighter  Technology  Integration 
Program.  Under  this  program,  unique  flight  and 
fire-control  ideas  are  tested  for  possible  use  in 


fighter  aircraft. 

Air  Force  engineers  believe  the  voice- 
command  system  will  help  ease  pilot  workload 
in  a combat  environment.  In  the  ideal  situation 
the  pilot  can  keep  looking  outside  the  cockpit 
while  operating  the  plane’s  subsystems  by 
speaking  into  a microphone  inside  the  oxygen 
mask.  Presently,  pilots  must  use  their  eyes  and 
hands  to  view  and  operate  many  cockpit  con- 
trols, switches,  buttons  and  avionics  displays. 


Coast  Guard  has  new  rating 


The  Coast  Guard  recently  announced  a new 
rating.  Health  Services  Technician  has  been 
created  by  merging  the  hospital  corpsman  and 
dental  ratings. 


The  consolidated  entry-level  school  for  the 
rating  will  be  at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  in 
New  London,  Conn. 


More  than  2 million  in  U.S.  military 


The  number  of  people  in  the  U.S.  military 
stood  at  2,113,974,  in  November  1982,  up 
16,856  from  a year  ago,  according  to  a 
Department  of  Defense  report. 

The  report  sets  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Army  at  783,903;  the  Navy  at  547,822;  Air 
Force,  586,314;  and  Marine  Corps,  195,935. 


Included  in  the  total  are  regular  and  reserve 
military  members  on  continuous  active  duty, 
and  officer  candidates  at  the  service  academies. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  falls  under  the 
Transportation  Department,  has  38,266 
members. 
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BW] Cryptological  Operations 


by  Tracy  Tanner 


A typical  old  war  movie 
frequently  shows  soldiers  sitting  in 
a room  full  of  technical  machinery 
deciphering  code  from  a ticking 
machine.  A phrase,  such  as,  “Mary 
had  a little  lamb,”  comes  over  the 
radio  and  informs  the 
knowledgeable  listener  where  the 
enemy  camps  are  or  when  a 
planned  attack  will  come. 

Skeptical  viewers  may  decide  the 
movie  is  rubbish,  not  un- 
derstanding how  the  ticking 
machine  or  poetic  phrase  could 
possibly  convey  any  sort  of  in- 
telligent message. 

There  exists,  however,  soldiers  in 
the  Army  trained  to  take  messages 
written  in  code  or  secret  language 
and  decipher  them.  Their  title  is 
cryptographer.  The  messages  they 
intercept  are  cryptograms. 

Spying  on  enemy  operations  has 
been  used  in  the  military  for 


centuries.  Mostly,  cryptographers 
broke  the  codes  with  their 
ingenuity  alone.  But  today, 
working  with  the  aid  of  computers 
and  other  electronic  devices,  the 
craft  has  been  carried  to  an  ex- 
traordinarily high  level.  It  is  called 
Electronic  Warfare  (EW). 

Training  received  by  the  men 
and  women  enlisting  in  this  Army 
career  field  includes  cryptological 
techniques  for  gathering  in- 
formation, plus  cryptoanalysis — the 
art  of  breaking  codes.  Electronic 
Warfare  depends  upon  highly 
technical  equipment  on  which 
techniques  for  transmitting 
messages,  jamming  and  creating 
countermeasures  are  also  taught. 
Learning  how  electronic  com- 
munications are  intercepted  and 
how  to  protect  classified  material 
presents  a challenge. 

The  jobs  in  this  career  field  lead 
to  positions  of  higher  authority 
such  as  an  EW/Signal  Intelligence 
Chief,  responsible  for  personnel 
and  millions  of  dollars  of 


technical  equipment. 

The  work  is  highly  specialized 
and  unique  to  the  military, 
resulting  in  few  civilian  jobs 
relating  directly  to  day-to-day 
Army  experiences.  However,  many 
civilian  employers  regard  an  EW 
background  as  highly  desirable.  In 
addition  to  having  a working 
knowledge  of  sophisticated 
equipment,  EW  speciahsts  possess 
character  traits  important  to 
organizations  that  place  a great 
deal  of  trust  in  their  employees. 

Like  the  pauper  who  made  a 
wonderful  stew,  beginning  with 
only  a pebble,  cryptographers  take 
scrambled  phrases,  break  them 
down  into  meaningful  information 
which  is  then  given  to  Army 
strategists  and  tacticians.  Being 
able  to  intercept  phrases  such  as, 
“Mary  had  a little  lamb,”  and 
grasp  from  it  the  position  of  an 
enemy  encampment  may  seem  far 
fetched  to  the  skeptical  viewer,  but 
EW  specialists  know  it  to  be  a 
reality  as  well  as  their  job. 


Crypto  Challenge 

by  Walter  Howe 


The  cryptograms  that  follow  are  two  poems 
that  have  been  enciphered  by  a simple  system. 
Each  letter  of  plain  text  has  been  replaced  by  a 
letter  of  cypher  text.  The  substitution  is  con- 
sistent for  each  cryptogram.  If  X stands  for  E,  it 
will  equal  E throughout  the  cryptogram.  Each 
cryptogram  uses  a slightly  different  code. 

To  solve  the  problems,  start  with  the  first  one, 
which  is  easier.  Look  at  the  short  words  and  the 
words  with  repeated  letters  and  try  to  think 
what  they  might  be.  List  the  letters  A-Z  on  a 
sheet  of  paper.  When  you  think  you  know  a 
word,  write  it  in  the  cryptogram  and  list  the 
cypher  letters  below  their  plain  text  in  the  A-Z 
list.  When  you  have  enough  correct  letters  you 
will  find  a pattern  to  them. 

The  second  poem  is  more  difficult,  but  it  uses 
the  same  cypher  letter  sequence  under  A-Z  as 
the  first.  It  has  been  slid  a few  letters  aside, 
however,  so  that  the  substitution  is  different. 




Two,  three  letter  words  are  the  same  in  both 
cryptograms. 

Good  luck  and  good  solving. 

1.  EWYD  QCKAEPVCNX  YU  CWKXS— 

NU  NUNIKEYQ  GSCDS— 

DWPFIR  UPE  ENMS  EPP  XPQW  EYXS, 

OFE  EWS  USJE  PUS  HYH  OS  HPGDS. 

2.  XPIKYOZJBTL  XIOBPG— 

MIB  OJAG  BI  LIMBPTDO— 

LIGYN  ZJWO  GIG  EIPW  KGATYG 
GMPTY  BSO  LYILW  ABPTWOA  QTDO. 

ANSWER 

•9AIJ  S9>[ins  >[9op  9qi  ipun  X]isnq  >[ioav 
noX  9>[Bui  ppoo — 9AIHU09  o:j  XsB9  :^ou — Xipod 
OipUI9|qOJJ  '3  •9SJOAV  9q  piA\  9U0  ;X9U 
9q4  pq  ‘9Uip  qonui  oo^  9>[B4  pu  ppoqs — 9SJ9A 
opXpuB  UB — 9uiXqj  UT  uiBjSo^dXio  siqj^ 

> 
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ComI 


story  and  photos  by  Staff  Sgt.  Jan 
Air  Force  photojoum| 


“I  hear  you  Jolly  81,  I hear  yo| 
downed  pilot  into  his  hand  held  ^ 
“Roger  Phantom  Four.  Vector  ||;’ 
rescue  helicopter  pilot. 

“Turn  left  Jolly,  a little  more;  l|>i 
and  get  me  out  of  herel  You’re  ri; 
4-3-2-1  you’re  overhead!’’ 

The  HH-53  helicopter  roared  1() 
passed  over  the  downed  pilot.  Ofj 
the  helicopter  hovers  and  a paraii 
to  the  ground  with  weapon  and  | ;;i 
assist  the  downed  pilot.  The  helia  3 
away,  awaiting  a return  pick  up 
The  pararescueman  treats  and 
injured  pilot  and  then  calls  for  th 
chopper  to  return.  The  rescuer  h« 
onto  his  shoulders  and  moves  to  tie-]) 
small  clearing  for  pickup. 

The  pilot  and  pararescueman 
the  helicopter  and  the  massive  H)|l 
home  base. 

This  was  only  an  exercise,  but  inil 
that  members  of  the  67th  Aerospte 
Recovery  Squadron  perform  fronjtll 
Force  Rase,  Woodbridge,  Englanj. 

If  there  is  a conflict  in  Europeitl 
the  ones  to  rescue  the  downed  aiir ; 

With  24  people,  the  67th  squaf'Ct] 
five  HC-130  Hercules  aircraft  antbl 
Super  Jolly  Green  Giant  helicopt ;s 
Their  search-and-rescue  responj.b| 
from  mid- Atlantic  to  the  shores  ojli 
between  the  North  and  South  Pois.ii 
about  68  million  square  miles. 

“The  rescue  mission  is  probabljo:! 
most  demanding,  yet  satisfying  nte 
find  in  the  Air  Force  today,”  saicpt 
Eayer,  the  squadron  operations  ope 
“Nowhere  else  do  you  get  the  sibi} 
saving  somebody  who’s  life  was  trei;] 
who  probably  wouldn’t  have  live|i|il;! 
been  there  to  pick  him  up.  j 

“The  words,  expressions  and  fe-li; 
generated  by  the  survivor,  once 
board  that  helicopter  or  G-130,  ie:  ■ 
for  99  hours  of  simulation,  trainigcj 
preparation.” 
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by  Jerry  Harben 


A look  into... 


If  the  saying  that  the  military  travels  on  its 
stomach  rings  true,  they  help  make  sure  it 
doesn’t  get  sick  along  the  way. 


Army  Spec.  4 Tom  Lenhart  slices 
an  apple,  and  points  out  a 
discolored  section  of  the  fruit. 

“This  is  called  water  core,”  he 
explains.  “It’s  OK  now,  but  after 
it’s  been  in  storage  a while,  it’ll  be 
a defect.” 

Farther  down  the  loading  dock. 
Staff  Sgt.  William  Jahn  opens  a 
box  of  frozen  chicken.  “We  look  at 
the  package,  and  see  that  it’s 
marked  and  secured  properly,”  he 
said.  “This  meat  has  already  been 
inspected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA),  so  we  just  do 
a visual  inspection.” 

Whether  Lenhart  or  Jahn  will 
ever  fire  a weapon  at  the  enemy  is 
doubtful,  but  they  continue  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  team  in 
keeping  the  military  fit  to  fight. 

They  hold  the  Army  veterinary 
food  inspection  specialty.  If  the 
saying  that  the  military  travels  on 
its  stomach  rings  true,  they  help 
ensure  it  doesn’t  get  sick  along  the 
way. 

The  food  inspectors  check  food 
for  use  in  Department  of  Defense’s 
dining  facilities  and  commissaries. 
They  look  for  food  unfit  to  eat, 
and  ensure  deliveries  meet  contract 
requirements  assuring  the  govern- 
ment gets  what  it  pays  for. 

The  Army  has  more  than  a 
thousand  food  inspectors  per- 
forming this  vital  function  around 
the  world.  “Since  our  people  in- 
spect food  for  military  bases  and 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency 
(DLA),  the  diversity  of  assignments 
available  for  food  inspectors 
surpasses  most  other  jobs  in  the 
Army,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Tom 
Catanzaro.  “Experienced  food 
inspectors  can  get  assignments  i| 

across  the  United  States  and  in  any  j! 
of  32  foreign  countries.”  1 

Food  for  the  military  undergoes 
checking  and  re-checking, 
beginning  with  the  live  animal  or  , 

plant  fresh  from  the  ground,  and 
progressing  through  various  stages  ; 

of  processing,  transport  and 
storage.  In  the  United  States, 
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Examining  an  egg  for  grade  A 
quality,  an  Army  food  inspector 
holds  it  between  a light  and  his 
eye.  This  is  known  as  candling. 
(Photo  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Chet 
King) 

USDA  employees  do  some  of  the 
inspections,  but  overseas  the 
military  does  it  all. 

The  range  of  responsibility  marks 
one  difference  between  the  Army 
and  USDA  food  inspectors.  “The 
USDA  meat  inspector  only  inspects 
meat,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspector  only  inspects  those  foods, 
but  the  military  inspector  does  it 
all,”  said  Master  Sgt.  Robert 
Kilburn. 

Pfc.  Brian  Felsch,  a student  at 
the  Army’s  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas, 


Army  food  inspectors 


has  a newcomer’s  perspective.  “I 
have  about  four  or  five  years  in 
construction  work,  and  have  also 
worked  in  public  relations.  This  is 
the  only  job  I’ve  seen  that  com- 
bines all  this.  There’s  so  many 
things  you  can  do,  I don’t  get 
bored  doing  this.” 

Integrity  and  a willingness  to 


accept  responsibility  are  the  most 
valued  qualities  in  a food  inspector 
“In  most  medical  fields,  you’ve  got 
some  superior  somewhere  making 
the  decisions,”  explained  Kilburn. 
“Here  you’re  almost  without 
supervision,  you’ve  got  more 
responsibility.  I think  this  is  what 
probably  appeals  to  an  individual 
in  the  veterinary  service.” 

Students  receive  eight  weeks  of 
training  at  the  Academy.  Sgt.  1st 
Class  Ysidro  Gutierrez,  an  in- 


structor, described  the  course  as  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  “We  teach 
how  to  inspect  eggs  according  to 
federal  regulations,  we  talk  about 
the  general  aspects  of  meat, 
waterfoods,  canned  food,  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  dairy 
products.  We  cover  every  food 
process  an  inspector  might  come 


across  in  the  field.” 

After  graduation,  a trainee  will 
receive  a lot  of  on-the-job  training 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ex- 
perienced inspector.  This  enables 
the  young  inspector  to  learn  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  business. 

After  a year  of  service,  the  in- 
spector becomes  eligible  for  an 
advanced  course.  Kilburn  said, 
“This  is  where  we  put  the  capper 
on  the  individual.  A student  is 
supposed  to  be  a veterinary  food 


inspector  when  he  walks  out  the 
door.  He  or  she  should  be  able  to 
do  almost  any  task  thrown  at 
them.” 

Women  occupy  20  percent  of  the 
Army  food  inspector  positions.  Sgt. 
1st  Class  Christina  Hansen  said, 
“The  opportunities  are  as  great  for 
women  as  for  men.”  The  field 
requires  men  and  women  to  display 
a sense  of  responsibility,  dedication 
and  the  knowledge  necessary  in 
performing  the  job  adequately. 

The  opportunity  to  become  a 
warrant  officer  in  the  veterinary 
food  inspector  field  became 
available  Sept.  1,  1981.  Candidates 
for  warrant  officer  positions  must 
have  five  years  of  service  and  hold 
the  rank  of  E-6  or  above.  The 
Army  now  has  53  veterinary 
warrant  officers  responsible  for 
food  inspection  activities  or  serving 
as  operations  officers  of  large 
veterinary  activities. 

Dealing  with  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  food  and  the  health  of 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  around  the  world,  the 
Army  food  inspectors  have  a big 
job.  “We’re  an  essential  cog  in  the 
wheel,”  said  Felsch.  “That  gives 
you  a sense  of  pride.” 


The  field  requires  men  and  women  to  display 
a sense  of  responsibility,  dedication  and  the 
knowledge  necessary  in  performing  the 
job  adequately. 
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Military  Police 


Base 

Peacekeepers 


by  Dave  Marriott 


Their ’s  is  a tough  job.  The  days 
vary,  each  different  from  the  next. 
Because  the  job  relates  directly  to 
people  and  human  behavior,  they 
never  know  what  to  expect.  One 
day  the  duties  might  include 
unravelling  a traffic  jam,  the  next 
apprehending  a person  guilty  of 
committing  a serious  crime. 

They  are  the  military  police.  It’s 
their  responsibility  to  keep  the 
peace  on  American  military  in- 
stallations throughout  the  country 
and  around  the  world. 

Four  branches  of  the  service 
have  military  police.  The  Coast 
Guard  does  not  have  a military 
police  field,  however,  they  do  train 


personnel  in  maritime  law  en- 
forcement (see  PROFILE,  Feb. 
1981).  They  wear  different 
uniforms  and  go  by  different  titles, 
but  their  mission  is  the 
same — safeguarding  people  and 
government  property. 

“The  military  police  perform  the 
same  functions  as  their  civilian 
counterparts,”  said  Marine  Master 
Sgt.  Herman  Goodman,  non- 
commissioned officer-in-charge  of  a 
Military  Police  Detachment.  “The 
average  military  installation  has 
thousands  of  people  living  and 
working  on  it.  Whenever  you  get  a 
large  number  of  people  together, 
laws  are  bound  to  be  broken. 


That’s  why  there  are  military 
police — to  deter  people  from 
breaking  the  law.  Military  law 
enforcement  officials  cover  the 
entire  spectrum  of  law  en- 
forcement, from  issuing  traffic 
citations  to  investigating  serious 
crimes  like  rape  or  murder.” 

The  Air  Force’s  security  police 
consists  of  two  separate  elements, 
law  enforcement  and  security. 
Security  personnel  are  trained  for  a 
job  which  some  day  may  include 
combat.  Since  federal  laws  prohibit 
women  from  combat,  no  females 
are  in  the  security  field. 

The  security  guards’  functions 
are  to  protect  airfields  and 
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(Left)  Air  Force  law  enforcement 
officials  are  experts  in  the  use  of 
speed  measuring  devices.  Traffic 
control  is  one  of  the  many  police 
duties  they  perform.  (U.S.  Air 
Force  Photo) 


equipment  from  enemy  attack. 

They  are  all  qualified  with  the 
M16,  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
the  M60  machine  gun  and  have 
had  extensive  training  in  base 
defense,  convoy  strategy, 
deployment  and  camouflage. 

The  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
military  police  and  the  Air  Force 
law  enforcement  fields  are  similar 
to  police  forces  found  in  any 
metropolis.  They  have  numerous 
departments,  each  with  a separate 
function. 

Soldiers,  airmen  and  Marines  are 
trained  in  various  police  skills. 

There  are  the  basic  “street  or 
traffic”  cops,  the  criminal  in- 
vestigators, corrections  specialists, 
patrol  and  drug  detection  dog 
handlers  and  polygraph  examiners. 

Traffic  military  policemen  are 
the  most  visible  law  enforcement 
officials  on  any  military  in- 
stallation. They  perform  various 
functions  including  guarding  the 
entrances  and  exits  to  the  base, 
issuing  traffic  citations,  in- 
vestigating traffic  accidents  and 
riot  control. 

For  the  more  serious  cases  in- 
volving theft  or  personal  injury,  the 
three  services  have  criminal  in- 
vestigators. Their  primary  duty  is 
investigating  crimes  committed,  or 
believed  to  have  been  committed 
by  or  against  individuals  subject  to 
military  jurisdiction,  and  crimes 
involving  military  property. 

Corrections  specialists  are  the 


military  version  of  prison  guards. 
They  are  trained  to  perform  duties 
involving  correctional  ad- 
ministration and  treatment  of 
military  prisoners. 

Patrolling  activities  and 
authorized  drug  searches  are 
conducted  by  patrol/drug  dog 
handlers.  Polygraph  examiners  are 
criminal  investigators  trained  in  the 
utilization  of  the  polygraph  (lie 
detector)  as  a scientific  aid  in  the 
investigation  of  criminal  violations. 

The  Navy’s  law  enforcement 
officials,  Master-at-Arms,  are  all 
rated  petty  officer  second  class  (E- 
5)  and  above.  They  enforce  rules 


and  regulations  to  maintain 
military  discipline,  perform 
physical  security  duties,  conduct 
preliminary  investigations,  conduct 
crime  prevention  programs  and 
guard  ship’s  brigs  (jails). 

Military  police  are  trained 
professionals.  Even  though  they 
wear  different  uniforms,  they  have 
One  goal  in  mind — protecting 
personnel  and  property  on 
American  military  installations 
throughout  the  country  and  around 
the  world. 


(Below)  An  Army  patrol/drug  dog 
handler  guides  his  dog  along  a 
barracks  hallway  while  performing 
an  authorized  search  for  drugs. 
(U.S.  Army  Photo) 
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N.S.F.  Dive  Team 


by  Tracy  Tanner 

Darkness  surrounded  the  divers 
as  they  felt  their  way  along  the 
sunken  bay  liner’s  bottom.  Called 
earlier  that  day  to  locate  and  patch 
a leak  in  the  ship’s  hull,  the  divers 
found  themselves  grateful  for  their 
sense  of  touch.  The  murky  river 
water  made  sight  impossible, 
leaving  touch  their  only  means  of 
locating  the  leak. 

Partially  submerged  in  the 
Baltimore  Harbor  for  many  years, 
the  oil  bearing  bay  liner  was 
steadily  deteriorating.  Repair  of  the 
ship  would  require  its  body  to  be 
lifted  from  the  river’s  floor.  The 
divers’  job  was  to  locate  the  leak 
and  patch  it,  biding  time  until  it 
could  be  refloated  and  disposed. 

Working  skillfully,  the  divers 
were  able  to  do  just  that.  A 
complicated  task,  these  divers 
considered  it  to  be  fairly  routine. 
They  are  members  of  the  National 
Strike  Force  (NSF)  Dive  Team 
from  Elizabeth  City,  N.C.,  tasked 
with  helping  to  assess  the  condition 
of  stranded  or  damaged  vessels  and 
providing  other  underwater  ac- 
tivities needed  during  a pollution 
case. 

Officially  going  into  business 
Oct.  1,  1980,  the  dive  team  gives 
the  Coast  Guard  capabilities  for 
sophisticated  underwater  work. 

“The  Coast  Guard  has  had  divers 
for  25-30  years,”  said  Cmdr.  Mike 
W.  Taylor,  dive  team  supervisor. 
“Typically,  they  were  scattered 
around  in  an  unorganized  fashion 
creating  problems  with  training 
levels  and  keeping  people  current. 
The  ability  to  do  any  sophisticated 
or  heavy  underwater  work  just 
didn’t  exist.” 

In  an  effort  to  raise  the  divers’ 
training  level,  dive  billets  from  the 
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Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  Strike 
Teams  were  united  to  form  the 
NSF  Dive  Team. 

“Today,  we’re  equipped  with 
some  of  the  finest  diving  equipment 
available,”  said  Taylor.  “Essen- 
tially, we’re  operating  close  to  the 
present  state  of  the  art  in  diving.” 

Formerly,  the  Coast  Guard 
divers  were  trained  in  scuba  diving 
only.  Scuba  is  the  simplest  form  of 
diving  equipment.  The  tank  is 
carried  on  the  diver’s  back  limiting 
underwater  time.  There  is  also  no 


communication  with  the  team  on 
the  surface. 

Today,  all  of  the  NSF’s  divers 
are  trained  in  hard  hat.  They  wear 
a helmet  and  suit  providing 
protection.  There  is  also  an  um- 
bilical cable  allowing  virtually  an 
unlimited  amount  of  air,  plus 
communication. 

Modern  equipment  and  equally 
well  trained  divers  go  hand-in- 
hand  toward  completing  the  team’s 
tasks.  Laying  or  inspecting  cables 
underwater,  plugging  condensers. 


Keeping  in  touch 


or  patching  a leak  in  an  oil  laden 
vessel  requires  divers  to  be  efficient 
in  working  underwater  as  well  as 
diving  properly.  “The  basies  are 
taught  at  Navy  diving  sehools,” 
said  Taylor,  “but,  the  experience 
we  get  while  actually  being  down 
and  doing  the  job  is  how  we 
become  proficient.” 

Jobs  accomplished  by  the  team 
over  the  past  two  years  have 
gained  them  publicity  while  im- 
proving their  skills.  Early  in  the 
team’s  career,  they  were  called 
upon  to  unload  a sunken  smuggling 
boat  off  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 
Recovering  more  than  13,000 
pounds  of  pure  white  Lebanese 
hashish,  the  NSF  divers  were  put  in 
the  limelight.  “That  was  our  first 
big  dive,”  said  Taylor.  “The 
publicity  was  nice,  but  more 
important  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
our  first  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
team  and  we  did  a great  job.” 
Teamwork  between  divers  is  a 
must.  While  only  two  divers  may 
be  in  the  water,  the  team  members 
topside  are  relied  upon  for  both 
communication  and  air  supply. 
Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Michael 
Downey  describes  the  family-type 
closeness  between  the  team.  “We’ve 
gone  beyond  friendship,”  said 
Downey.  “When  I go  down  on  a 
dive.  I’m  putting  my  life  in  these 
guys’  hands.  Trust  is  there  because 
1 know  1 can  depend  on  them.” 
Diving  for  the  National  Strike 

Teamwork  and  diving  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Divers  rely  on  top-side 
tenders  for  safety  while  un- 
derwater. Prior  to  entering  the 
water,  this  diver  receives  assistance 
getting  dressed  in  the  heavy  deep- 
sea  suit. 


Force  is  demanding  and  often 
dangerous  work.  The  members 
must  be  in  top-notch  physical 
shape,  as  well  as  psychologically 
stable.  Each  time  a dive  is  made, 
there  is  the  possibility  that 
something  can  go  wrong.  Once, 
while  diving  130  feet  deep, 

Downey  misread  his  regulator, 
leaving  him  without  air.  He  made 
it  back  up  by  sharing  his  buddy’s 
air,  but  the  incident  will  always 
stick  in  his  mind. 

“Personally,  1 am  always  afraid 
of  diving  until  my  head  hits  the 
water,  then  I know  what  1 must  do 
and  1 do  it,”  said  Downey.  “Any 
diver  that  says  he  is  not  afraid  is 
lying  because  he  knows  that  the 
possibilities  of  foul-ups  are  always 
there.” 

Downey  chose  diving  as  his 
profession  because  of  the  ad- 


In  the  training  pool  at  the  Naval 
Diving  and  Salvage  Training 
Center,  Panama  City,  Fla.,  this 
scuba  diver  buddy  pair  must 
respond  to  instructor  imposed 
emergencies. 

venture.  “You’ve  got  to  want  to 
dive,”  he  said.  “You’re  always 
pushing  yourself  to  the  limit.” 

Earning  a spot  on  the  NSF  team 
is  not  an  easy  accomplishment. 
Coast  Guard  personnel  must 
complete  a tour  of  duty  in  another 
specialty  before  they  can  apply  for 
dive  training. 

Upon  graduation,  divers  may  be 
assigned  to  ice  breakers,  sea-going 
buoy  tenders,  or  if  among  the  elite, 
to  the  NSF  Dive  Team. 

Competition  is  tough,  but  the 
National  Strike  Force  must  have 
highly  motivated  and  dedicated 
divers  working  on  their  team.  The 
team  is  responsible  for  bringing 
sophisticated  underwater  work  into 
the  Coast  Guard. 

This  scrutiny  in  personnel 
coupled  with  the  excellent 
equipment  and  high  training 
standards  have  earned  the  team 
respect  as  a highly  qualified  dive 
team. 

Realizing  the  dangers,  but 
choosing  the  adventure  just  the 
same.  Coast  Guard  divers  perform 
their  trade  with  dedication  and 
efficiency.  An  efficiency  the  Coast 
Guard  has  come  to  count  on. 
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reprinted  from  The  Navy 
in  Tidewater 

Sightseers  and  residents  alike 
delight  in  the  clean  salt  air,  the 
world-famous  seafood,  and  the 
proud  nautical  history  found  in  the 
Tidewater  area  of  Virginia. 
Comprised  of  the  cities  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Chesapeake,  Virginia 
Beach,  Portsmouth,  Hampton  and 
Newport  News,  Tidewater 
surrounds  the  area  where  the 
James,  Elizabeth  and  Nansemond 
Rivers  meet. 

With  mild  winters  and  warm, 
long  summers.  Tidewater  offers 
practically  year-around  outdoor 
activities.  Tennis,  golfing,  boating, 
swimming  and  fishing  are  the  most 
popular  activities. 

Virginia  Beach,  the  world’s 
largest  resort  city,  provides  endless 
activities  for  residents  and  millions 
of  tourists  yearly. 

Other  attractions  include 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  the  restored 
18th  century  capital  of  Virginia; 
historic  Jamestown,  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in 
the  New  World;  and  Yorktown, 
where  America’s  independence  was 
won. 

The  location  and  outstanding 
natural  harbor  found  in  Tidewater 


makes  the  area  a center  of  trade, 
transportation  and  military  ac- 
tivity. The  Navy  in  Tidewater 
encompasses  almost  a dozen  bases. 
Located  on  these  bases  are  69 
major  shore  commands,  121  ships 
and  45  aircraft  squadrons.  The 
Navy  owns  36,000  acres  and  more 
than  6,750  buildings. 

More  than  98,000  active  duty 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
reside  in  Tidewater.  Retired  and 
reserve  personnel  bring  the  total  to 
120,000.  The  Navy  employs  more 
than  38,000  civilians.  The  com- 
bination of  active  duty,  retired 
military,  civilians  and  their  families 
bring  the  total  Navy  “family”  in 
Tidewater  to  nearly  450,000,  one- 
third  of  the  total  Tidewater 
population. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Base  is  the 
second  largest  naval  base  in  the 
world.  The  San  Diego,  Calif., 

Naval  Base  is  larger  landwise,  but 
Norfolk  has  the  largest  con- 
centration of  people. 

The  Norfolk  Naval  Complex  also 
includes  the  Little  Creek 
Amphibious  Base,  Naval  Air 
Station  Oceana,  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard,  Naval  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  the  Yorktown  Weapons 
Station. 

In  addition  to  the  literally 
hundreds  of  naval  activities,  the 
Tidewater  area  hosts  major  Army, 
Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard 
commands. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  the 
oldest  continuously  active  air  in- 
stallation in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  is 
home  of  the  1st  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing  and  Headquarters,  Tactical 
Air  Command.  The  wing  provides 
support  for  more  than  30  tenant 
units. 

The  Army  is  represented  by  Fort 
Monroe,  headquarters  for  the  Army 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
which  is  responsible  for  all  Army 
training  from  basic  through 
Command  and  General  Staff 
College.  Fort  Story  is  the  home  of 
the  Army’s  amphibians.  The 


Something 


amphibians  load  and  unload  ships 
for  scattered  global  operations. 

Fort  Eustis,  which  opened  as  an 
artillery  training  camp  in  1918,  is 
home  for  the  Army  Transportation 
School.  The  Transportation  School 
teaches  soldiers  to  repair 
helicopters,  manage  ports,  run 
railways  and  operate  various 
vehicles  needed  to  support  modern 
combat  troops. 

Fifth  Coast  Guard  District 
Headquarters,  in  Portsmouth,  is  the 
hub  of  life-saving  operations  for 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  seareh  and  reseue 
calls  handled  by  the  district  usually 


occur  in  coastal  waters.  They  also 
inspect  factories,  shipyards  and 
vessels  for  compliance  with  U.S. 
laws. 

The  bases  provide  a variety  of 
recreational  facilities  to  be  enjoyed 
by  their  service  families. 

Should  residents  develop  a desire 
to  travel,  Richmond,  the  state 
capital,  is  only  90  miles  west  of 
Tidewater.  To  the  north  are 
Washington,  D.C.  (185  miles) 
Baltimore  (210  miles)  and  New 
York  City  (330  miles). 

The  Tidewater  area  has  sun,  sea 
and  sights  sure  to  appeal  to  even 
the  hardest  to  please.  There’s  a 
little  bit  of  everything  for  everyone. 
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Military 

Recreational 

Facilities 

golf  courses 
swimming  pools 
marinas 

bowling  centers 
horse  stables 
beaches 

hobby  shops  (auto,  craft) 
gymnasiums 

equipment  centers  (camping, 
bike,  other  sports) 


everyone 


Organized  Fire  Teams 


^ 

Backbone  of  the  Infantry 


by  Dave  Marriott 


Organized  fire  teams.  They 
aren’t  groups  of  firefighters  or 
railway  firemen.  They  don’t  ignite 


or  extinguish  fires.  They  don’t  work 
with  or  around  fire.  The  fire  they 
deliver  is  a deadlier  fire,  produced 
by  bullets  shooting  through  rifle 
barrels. 

The  four-man  fire  teams  are  the 
smallest  units  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


Their  mission,  like  that  of  all 
infantry  units — locate,  close,  and 
destroy  the  enemy  by  fire  or 
maneuver,  or  repel  his  assault  by 
fire  and  close  combat. 

Fire  teams  are  not  designed  to 
operate  as  an  independent  unit. 


A Marine  fire  team  is  capable  of  delivering  a dependently  or  as  part  of  an  infantry  rifle  squad, 

devastating  amount  of  fire.  The  teams  works  in-  (Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Bill  Rowe) 
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Fire  team  leader  Lance  Cpl.  Brian  Bisio  points  out  an  objective  to  Lance 
Cpl.  Shawn  Duffy  during  field  training.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  T.  Heuman) 


Three  fire  teams  combine,  forming 
a rifle  squad  while  engaged  in 
combat  or  practicing  maneuvers 
and  exercises.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception. A fire  team  can  function 
as  a listening  or  observation  post  on 
the  outskirts  of  a camp  perimeter. 

“Rarely  is  a fire  team  assigned  a 
mission  where  they  work  separately 
from  their  squad  or  platoon,”  said 
Staff  Sgt.  Larry  Pierce,  an  in- 
structor at  Infantry  Training 
School,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 
“However,  should  a situation  arise 
where  a fire  team  gets  stranded, 
they  do  possess  sufficient  fire  power 
to  defend  themselves  until 
assistance  arrives.” 

Armament  for  the  fire  team 
includes  four  M16A1  rifles,  an 
M203  grenade  launcher  and  hand 
grenades.  The  M16A1  has  a 
maximum  effective  range  of  400 
meters.  Its  firing  capability  differs 
depending  on  the  individual’s  job. 

Each  member  of  the  fire  team 
performs  a different  function.  The 
fire  team  leader  and  the  rifleman 
fire  in  a semi-automatic  mode  (65 
rounds  per  minute  maximum  with 
a 12-15  round  per  minute  sustained 
fire  rate). 

The  grenadier  also  carries  a 
semi-automatic  rifle  which  has  one 
additional  feature,  a grenade 
launcher.  The  12  inch  long  grenade 
launcher  attaches  below  the 
MlGAl’s  barrel.  It  hurls  high 
explosive  and  high  explosive  air 
burst  grenades  up  to  400  meters. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  fire 
team,  the  automatic  rifleman,  has 
a bipod  attached  to  his  rifle  and 
fires  on  the  fully  automatic  mode. 
This  gives  the  fire  team  the 
capability  of  a rapid  fire 
weapon — up  to  200  rounds  per 
minute. 

Fire  power  does  not  make  an 
efficient  infantry  unit,  training 
does.  “Training  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  infantrymen,”  said 
Pierce.  “These  Marines  know  what 
their  job  will  be  should  a war 
break  out.  They  can’t  afford  to 
make  mistakes  in  the  field.  A fire 
team’s  success  depends  on  team- 
work, if  one  Marine  drops  the  ball 
he  endangers  the  lives  of  his 
comrades.” 

The  fire  team  leader  trains  his 
men.  He  must  be  aware  of  each 
man’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  “A 


chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link,”  according  to  Lance 
Cpl.  Brian  Bisio,  a fire  team  leader 
in  the  7th  Marines.  “A  good  leader 
has  to  know  his  men,  and  how 
much  each  can  take.  If  anyone 
decides  to  give  up,  the  leader  has 
to  be  able  to  talk  him  out  of  it. 

The  entire  mission  could  depend  on 
it.” 

Infantrymen  are  not  strangers  to 
training.  They  train  in  a variety  of 
climates  and  terrains  on  an  average 
of  three  weeks  a month.  The  in- 
fantry battles  not  only  the  enemy, 
but  the  elements  as  well. 

Fire  team  training  includes  more 
than  firing  a rifle  and  hurling 
grenades.  They  must  camouflage 
themselves,  communicate  without 
sound  and  protect  their  bodies  and 
weapons  from  chemical  attacks. 

Nuclear,  biological  and  chemical 
defense,  hand  communications, 
land  navigation,  arming  and 
disarming  land  mines,  and  in- 
dividual protective  measures  are 
stressed  during  infantry  training. 
Fire  teams  constantly  practice  the 
proper  techniques  for  scouting. 


patrolling,  offensive  and  defensive 
squad  and  fire  team  tactics. 

Infantrymen  take  their  training 
seriously,  they  have  to — it  could 
save  their  lives.  “To  make  a good 
fire  team,  infantry  training  has  to 
be  taken  seriously,  although 
scenario  training  can  become  a 
little  dull  at  times,”  said  Lance 
Cpl.  Shawn  Duffy,  “you  have  no 
choice  but  to  take  it  for  real. 

Every  time  we  go  out  in  the  field, 
we  learn  something 
new — something  that  might  save 
our  lives  someday.” 

Marine  Corps  organized  fire 
teams  are  four-man  infantry  units 
capable  of  delivering  a devastating 
volume  of  fire.  A band-of-brothers 
with  a bond  of  trust  so  strong  it 
will  stand  up  under  the  most 
stressful  condition — combat. 

As  one  grenadier,  Pfc.  Mike 
Fostyk  said,  “I’m  not  too  en- 
thusiastic about  going  to  combat, 
but  I’m  secure  enough  to  go  with 
the  members  of  my  fire  team: 
Marines  that  are  well  trained  and 
know  what  they  are 
doing — Marines  that  I can  trust.” 
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